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tages in young men entering on a political career when they are fresh 
from the university. But the example of Peel ought to remind us that such 
men cannot be expected to have mature opinions at the outset. They 
must form their true opinions as their political knowledge increases 
later on. 

It is much more doubtful whether Peel, either in 1828 or in 1846, 
should have been the agent for accomplishing the reforms which he was 
instrumental in carrying in 1829 and 1848. It would certainly have been 
better for his own reputation if, on each occasion, he had retired from 
office, and had left the duty to other men. Mr. Parker’s volume, which 
concludes in 1827, does not justify us in entering into this matter; but 
it ought completely to dispose of the charge, first made by Lord G. 
Bentinck in 1846 and subsequently repeated by Mr. Disraeli, that Peel had 
behaved dishonourably in retiring in 1827. It is quite clear from the 
correspondence which Mr. Parker publishes, that Peel’s sole reason for 
retiring from Canning’s government was his difference from the new 
prime minister on the Roman catholic question ; that his own determina¬ 
tion to resist the emancipation of the Roman catholics was still unchanged; 
that Canning both understood and appreciated his reasons ; that the two 
men parted on the best of terms ; and that their intercourse was marked 
‘ by cordiality and good-will ’ till the very last days of Canning’s life. 
Untrue charges, once made, have a strange tendency to Burvive. But 
Peel’s character, henceforth, ought to be clear of any imputation of base 
or dishonourable conduct towards Canning. 

The other questions raised by Peal’s career will be considered more 
properly on the appearance of Mr. Parker’s later volumes. Most readers 
will look forward to their publication with impatience. Mr. Parker has 
already done so much to make Peel’s earlier career intelligible, and has 
done it so well, that the continuation of hiB work ought to form a very 
valuable contribution to political history. 8. Walpole. 


Ristoria del Ampurddn. By D. Jos£ Pella y Fobgas. (Barcelona: 

Tasso y Serra. 1883-1889.) 

Those who have seen for themselves the Belfast and the Ulster of Spain 
cannot have failed to be struck by the extraordinary contrast that the 
Catalan province with its busy capital presents to the rest of that lethargic 
land. The rapid growth of Barcelona and the eager activity of its 
people are well reflected in the intellectual movement and the remarkable 
political tendencies of which it has become the centre. Keen, restless, 
proud of themselves, patriotic with the patriotism of an ancient Greek 
rather than of modem life, this interesting race hails in Barcelona the 
patria comun de todos los Catalancs, and is led by its increasing prosperity 
to accentuate more strongly than ever the individual life of the province 
and its claims to an independent status. Thus of the two conflicting 
tendencies now at work in national development, the tendency towards 
centralisation and homogeneity of existence, and the tendency to 
strengthen racial distinctions, and even to revive them when half for- 
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gotten, Barcelona has thrown itself heart and soul on the side of the 
latter movement, and sees in a closer dependence on Madrid a tightening 
of the bonds which unite it to a corpse. This feeling finds its organ in 
the local review, La Espaila Regional, which advocates the principle 
of decentralisation and the maintenance, as in the case of the Basque 
language, of local peculiarities, customs, and institutions in the widely 
differing provinces which compose the Spanish realm. It is as an exponent 
of the same feeling, and as an outcome of el catalanismo, that the work 
before us has claims to more than local notice. 

But it also deserves consideration on the ground that it is perhaps the 
most notable and typical production of the new historical school that has 
arisen in Spain ; in that capacity its successive ‘ volumes ’ have attracted 
attention not only in Spain, but also in Italy and France. Now that the 
character of the French school—largely under the influence of the Ecole 
des Charles —has been so greatly changed, and its brilliant generalisations 
replaced by minute research, the Spaniards seem ready to take its place, 
and to approach the study of history from the standpoint most congenial 
to the Latin race. As if eager to convince the world that Spain is abreast 
of modem thought, they insist that history is a science, and love to trace 
the working of its laws, and to generalise the results they obtain. D. 
Jos6 is almost nervously anxious to remind us that this is his attitude : 
he gives to his work the sub-title of ‘ A study of civilisation ’ in north-east 
Catalonia, and treats his subject throughout as one of historical dynamics. 
The history and development of Catalonia are for him the resultant, on 
the one hand, of its physical milieu, that is, of its geographical environ¬ 
ment, on the other, of successive invasions and immigrations, from north 
and south, from east and west—all acting on an original stock to whose 
qualities and provenance he devotes elaborate study. It is perhaps un¬ 
fortunate that he should have taken for his sphere a district which, lying 
at the gate of Spain, was, from the very first, one of the ‘ cockpits ’ 
of Europe, and in which successive waves of invasion must make it 
peculiarly difficult to trace a continuous or instructive development of the 
body politic. To study history apart from its ‘ accidents ’ is a bold enterprise 
in the case of a land which has been the scene of ‘ accidents ’ so eventful 
and so disturbing to historic laws. 

The author stands on surer ground when he assigns to these ‘ acci¬ 
dents ’ a secondary place on the plea quo la historia debc scr la del pueblo. 
Here he follows in the footsteps of Green, though taking for his avowed 
model Macaulay. Eschewing with the former ‘ drums and trumpets,’ he 
claims with the latter that history may be made so attractive as to be 
read for pleasure by women and even by children. To attain this end he 
spares no pains to render his narrative picturesque without sacrifice of 
accuracy or even of the principles of his school. With Macaulay he has, we 
think, one point in common : he has attained, by unsparing industry an 
absolute mastery of his subject, one of the most essential requisites for the 
successful composition of history. Personally familiar with every spot 
of which he writes, he has sought his materials not merely in books and 
records, but in the peasant’s cottage, and in the shepherd’s hut: he has 
conducted his own excavations, made his own sketches, taken his own 
measurements, and even, like a French novelist, treated as human docu- 
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ments the men and women whom he met and studied. Such thoroughness 
as this is no less original than refreshing. E thn ology, archaeology, folk¬ 
lore, custom, anthropology, dialect, numismatics—every possible source 
of information is eagerly pressed into the service. Professor Max Muller 
may be glad to hear that D. Josb detects in a popular legend an elaborate 
solar myth, while Mr. Lang may be equally pleased to learn tha t he 
recognises in the grosser features of Greek mythology the influence of 
primitive belief. As there are those among ourselves who are somewhat 
rash in detecting traces of ‘ archaic custom, so, perhaps, D. Josd’s con¬ 
clusions must at times be cautiously accepted, as, for instance, when ho 
trusts so largely to the dance of the Catalans—‘ La Sardana ’—for evi¬ 
dence of their Sardinian origin. In the case of a maritime people, as they 
were, it is difficult to prove that anything of the kind was not introduced 
rather than indigenous. 

The origin of the Catalans in a Sardinian race, allied to the Etruscans, 
is one of the author’s main contentions. On these settlers he superimposes 
successive layers of invaders, Indo-European, Iberian, Ligurian, and 
Gallic. It was, he holds, under the Gauls, that the Greeks of Marseilles 
(circa 460-460 b.o.) established what our merchant adventurers would 
have termed a * factory ’ in the district under the name of ’Epx<Jpto>-, which, 
through its native equivalent, Ampuria, was the origin of ‘ AmpurdAn.’ The 
author traces the fate of the Greek colony, the arrival of the Carthaginians 
under Hannibal, and the subsequent establishment of the Roman dominion. 
The Goths, after long resistance, became masters of the land, only to be 
expelled by the Moors in 711. Here the author makes a new point by 
showing that the fugitives took refuge, not so much in the Pyrenean 
valleys as in the broad district of Septimania, whence, before the end of 
the century, they returned to reconquer the land. It was in the course of 
the struggle which followed that the feudal system was here established, 
first under the Frank emperors, and then under the local counts, when 
the latter became independent. From thia point the author traces the 
gradual growth of liberty in the towns (which differ among themselves 
in origin and type), while the rural population remained in a condition 
parallel to that of our own villeins. Eventually, of course, the district 
lost its individual existence in the kingdom of Aragon, and it now forms 
a part of the province of Gerona. 

It is impossible to touch in a brief notice on the many subjects dealt 
with by the author, whose learning is equal to his industry, but we must 
give a word of praise to the exquisite illustrations and fine get-up of the 
work, which is published at a price far below that which would be possible 
in England. It is a book, as Professor Sabatini has said, che fard, 
onore alia Spagna, and we would express to the author, in his own 
Catalan, the wish that so able a production tinga tot I’ixit que’s mereix. But 
will he forgive us for saying that his discovery of a base itnica propia for the 
Catalan ‘ nation ’ in its possession of a crdneo sardo might give a valuable 
suggestion nearer home ? Is there no patriotic antiquary in Wales who 
will establish its claims to self-government on the base of a national 
skull ? J. H. Round. 
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